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• 'YELLOW ' AND "RED" TRADE UNIONS 

BY LEO PASVOLSKY 

Two new international forces of vast magnitude have appeared 
on the horizon of Europe since the termination of the war. The 
basis for these forces is the new position of importance acquired 
by labor during the war in all the belligerent countries. From 
the point of view of the numbers involved, these forces are greater 
than even the huge armies brought into being in the course of the 
war. From the point of view of their potential power, they have 
much more efficient means of affecting the most vital phases of 
the life of various nations than the armies ever possessed. 

These forces are the two new international organizations, 
uniting the various trade unions of Europe, as well as»of a number 
of countries outside of Europe. The first has its centre in Am- 
sterdam, and is called officially the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, though it has been dubbed by its opponents the 
"Yellow" Trade Union International. It claims to speak for 
nearly thirty million workmen. The second has its centre in 
Moscow and is known officially as the International Council of 
Trade and Industrial Unions, though its colloquial appellation is 
the "Red" Trade Union International. It lays claim to repre- 
senting seventeen million workmen. 

Apart from these bodies stands the American Federation of 
Labor, representing nearly five million workmen. For some time 
it was affiliated with the Amsterdam International. But it with- 
drew about a year ago, and is now more or less actively opposed 
to both the "Yellow" and the "Red" Internationals. 

The magnitude which is claimed for the numerical strength of 
the two international bodies is a very forceful indication of the 
development of organized labor during and since the war. These 
two bodies, particularly so far as their magnitude, scale of opera- 
tions, character and potentialities are concerned, may be con- 
sidered a direct result of the war and its aftermath. 
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The war has had several very important effects upon the labor 
movement in all countries, particularly so far as those phases of 
it are concerned which deal with the trade unions, or so-called 
organized labor. It has been calculated by the International 
Labor Office attached to the Headquarters of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, that the membership of the various labor organi- 
zations in twenty countries for which statistics are available had 
more than trebled during the decade from 1910 to 1920, increasing 
from 10,835,000 in 1910 to 13,222,000 in 1914, and to 32,680,000 
in 1920. Thus most of this increase came during the second half 
of the decade, i.e., since the beginning of the war. 

The organized labor movement showed this stupendous growth 
not only from the point of view of the internal situation in the 
countries enumerated, but also from the viewpoint of its inter- 
national activities. In this respect, the development of the trade 
union movement has been due also to very vital changes intro- 
duced by the war in the whole international labor movement, 
both in its Socialist and strictly labor aspects. 

Before the war, there existed in Europe two international 
bodies, the Socialist International, which united the Socialist 
parties of various countries, and the International Trade Union 
Secretariat, the precursor of the present Amsterdam Federation. 
The spheres of activities of the two bodies were delimited with a 
fair degree of clarity. The Socialist International was concerned 
primarily with political problems, making directly for the estab- 
lishment of Socialism, while the Trade Union International 
busied itself chiefly with economic problems, dealing with condi- 
tions of labor, etc. 

The war broke up both of these bodies. The Socialist Inter- 
national went to pieces because the various Socialist parties 
which composed it gave up their international affiliations in 
order to support their various governments in the war. No 
attempt to reconstruct the Socialist International was made 
until after the war, when a conference of Socialists of both the 
Allied and the enemy countries took place in Berne. 

The International Trade Union Secretariat — which, by the 
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way, reorganized itself shortly before the war into the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions — was largely controlled by the 
Germans and also went to pieces when the war began. Two 
parallel attempts were made, however, one on each side of the 
battlefront, to establish some sort of unity. In 1916, an Inter- 
Allied Trade Union Conference was held in Leeds* and a tempo- 
rary centre was created in Paris for the trade unions of the Allied 
countries. Some months later, a Central Powers and Neutrals 
Trade Union Conference was held in Berne, and a similar centre 
was created for the remaining group of trade unions. The 
reorganization of the International Trade Union Federation on 
the basis of a reuniting of these two parallel groups was not 
effected until the Amsterdam Conference, held in July, 1919. 

But by the time that these after-war attempts were made to 
reorganize the Socialist and the Trade Union Internationals, 
there was already in existence a new force, placing itself in op- 
position to both Internationals. This new force, the most 
spectacular of the forces born of the war, was the Communist 
regime in Moscow, which during the first months following the 
war, was just beginning to project itself upon a world arena, and 
which succeeded very rapidly in effecting such a projection in the 
conditions of the war's aftermath. There was a vital difference, 
however, in the manner in which the Moscow leaders attacked 
the two Internationals, and this difference happened to be 
much more favorable to the Trade Union than to the Socialist 
International. 

To the re6stablishment of the Second or Socialist International 
at Berne, the Communist leaders opposed the formation of the 
Third or Communist International at Moscow. All through 
1919 and the first half of 1920, the efforts of the Communist 
International were directed towards the destruction of the So- 
cialist International. The success achieved by Moscow in this 
regard has been very marked. The line of attack was two-fold. 
In the first place, agitation was carried on within the ranks of the 
separate Socialist parties comprising the International, having in 
view the gaining of their sympathies for the Moscow International. 
In the second place, efforts were made to force these component 
parties to withdraw from the Socialist International in the hope 
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of eventually getting them into the fold of the Communist 
International. 

Moscow was successful along both of these lines, though not so 
much along the second as along the first. The Socialist Inter- 
national has lost most of its important parties, and is now virtu- 
ally defunct. But these parties have not joined Moscow, either. 
Most of them have split, part going to Moscow for its international 
affiliation, and the other part joining a new body, the Fourth 
International, organized several months ago at a conference held 
in Vienna. These results are entirely in keeping with the whole 
experience of the Communist leaders: eminently successful in 
their destructive aims, they fail most markedly in all their efforts 
at constructive activities. 

But entirely apart from this aspect of the situation, the three- 
line split of the International Socialist movement has had a very 
important effect on the labor movement. With the loss of pres- 
tige by the movement whose aims were principally political, the 
consummation of some of these political aims now devolves on 
the labor organizations themselves, and this fact lends a new 
coloration to many of their activities. 

Busy with their internal problems and with their fight against 
the Socialist International, the Moscow leaders overlooked the 
growing importance and prestige of the Amsterdam Federation. 
Its creation in the summer of 1919 passed practically unnoticed 
in the communist circles. It was not until the summer of 1920, 
or almost a year later, that the Moscow leaders woke up to the 
importance of the new international formation. And in the 
meantime, the Amsterdam Federation had had time to gather 
sufficient strength to render it a more formidable opponent to the 
Communist International than either the Second or the Fourth 
Socialist Internationals. 

II 

The first marked appearance of the trade unions on an inter- 
national scale was in the 'nineties of the past century, when 
unions in various industries began to form their own international 
organizations. These organizations continue to exist and func- 
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tion to-day. But in 1901, the trade union federations of some of 
the important European countries met for a conference in Copen- 
hagen and organized the International Trade Union Secretariat, 
as a world centre and clearing house of the trade union movement. 
Another conference was held in Stuttgart the following year, and 
a third conference in Dublin in 1903. After that conferences 
were held every two years until the beginning of the war. In 
1913, the Secretariat was reorganized and became the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. Karl Legien, secretary of the 
German Federation of Trade Unions, was elected International 
Secretary and served in that capacity until the war. 

In the year of its formation, i.e., in 1913, the International 
Federation had twenty-one countries affiliated with it, each 
through its own trade union centre. The total membership was 
about eight million (7,394,461 in 1912). The dues were a mark 
and a half for each thousand members. The objects of the 
Federation, as defined by its constitution, were entirely economic 
in character, being principally as follows: the gathering of 
statistics and the preparation of reports; appeals and financial 
help to affiliated bodies; resolutions in favor of labor legislation; 
promotion of national unity in the movement. 

The new International Federation, created at the Amsterdam 
conference in July, 1919, is not a continuation of the old. It is a 
new organization, with different aims, a much larger scope of 
activities, and nationally different leadership. Instead of monop- 
olizing the executive body of the Federation, the Germans are 
not even represented on the Executive Bureau, which has charge 
of the Federation's affairs. At the time of its organization, the 
Federation represented fourteen countries, including the United 
States. It first officers, elected at the Amsterdam conference, 
were as follows: President, W. A. Appleton of England; Vice- 
Presidents, Samuel Gompers of the United States and Leon 
Jouhaux of France; Secretaries, Oudegeest and Fimmen, both of 
Holland. 

According to the constitution of the Federation, these five 
officers constitute the Executive Bureau of the Federation. They 
must meet once a month and have charge of the conduct of affairs. 
Besides the Executive Bureau, there is also a Management 
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Committee, consisting of the officers and ten members from 
affiliated countries. The Committee must meet twice a year. 
The conferences of the Federation to determine policies are pro- 
vided for biennially, but special conferences may be called in the 
intervals between regular ones. 

The objects of the Amsterdam Federation, even as stated in the 
constitution, are much broader than those of the old Federation. 
They consist in promoting the trade union movement on a 
national as well as international scale, particularly in countries 
not affiliated with the Federation; in promoting the interests of 
trade unions in all countries, particularly through combined ac- 
tion on an international scale; and in providing funds for these 
objects. But while these stated aims of the Federation seem 
far enough removed from political activity, many of the acts of 
the Executive Bureau were from the start tinged with a distinct 
political flavor. 

The difference between the old and the new Federations in this 
regard may be seen from the following comparison: In 1907, at a 
regular conference of the International Secretariat, the represent- 
atives of the French Confederation of Labor raised the question 
of the advisability of international trade union action against war. 
Their motion, however, was excluded even from discussion by 
reason of its being political in character. It was referred and 
transmitted to the Socialist International. During the very first 
year of its existence the new Federation, by action of its Execu- 
tive Bureau, organized and carried out an unsuccessful interna- 
tional boycott of Hungary in retaliation for repressions against 
labor organizations there. The boycott lasted from June 20 to 
August 6, 1920, and was then given up. Moreover, resolutions 
were passed in favor of international strike action against war; 
of socialization and international control over the distribution of 
raw materials; as well as in favor of certain amendments to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and of cooperation with the 
International Labor Organization attached to the League of 
Nations. 

There is no doubt that, to a large extent, these actions were 
dictated by the fact that in 1920 there was no Socialist Inter- 
national with suflBcieptly recognized prestige, as there had been in 
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1907, to which to refer questions of a purely political character. 
But however that may be, these actions indicated a very definite 
trend in the policies of the Federation. They led to three im- 
portant events in the life of the Federation, all three of them 
occurring before the end of 1920. The first of these was that the 
American Federation of Labor withdrew from the International 
Federation, charging the Executive Bureau with violations of the 
constitution and with committing the whole Federation to so- 
cialistic and revolutionary policies. The second was the res- 
ignation of the President of the Federation, W. A. Appleton, 
presumably for similar reasons. The third was the convocation 
of a special conference of the International Federation in Novem- 
ber, 1920, in London. 

At this special conference the need of political activity on the 
part of the Federation was very clearly and emphatically pre- 
sented. The opening address, delivered by Leon Jouhaux, the 
ranking officer of the Executive Bureau after the resignations of 
Appleton and Gompers, was devoted to the question of a struggle 
against what was defined at the conference as the "international 
reaction", and this struggle was placed before the conference as 
the principal purpose of the Federation at the present moment. 
The conference formulated a number of demands, which were 
later on incorporated in the First of May Manifesto of the Inter- 
national Federation. 

In this Manifesto, signed by the Executive Bureau of the 
Federation, headed now by J. H. Thomas of England, the new 
President of the Federation, the workmen of all the countries were 
asked not only to abstain from working on May 1, as is customary, 
but also to see to it that "the labor manifestations should be more 
grandiose than ever before ". The need for these demonstrations 
was stated as follows: 

Reaction becomes more and more insolent in all countries. The bourgeoisie 
protests with increasing energy against the just demands of labor. Persecu- 
tions against labor organizations on the part of Governments become more and 
more severe. The efforts of the representatives of capital toward subjecting 
Governments to their control become more and more insistent every day. 

The workmen of all the countries were then reminded by the 
manifesto of the "White Terror" against labor organizations in 
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Hungary, Finland, Spain, etc. ; of the failure of most countries to 
introduce labor legislation; of the apparent inability on the part 
of the League of Nations to solve the problems of economic re- 
construction in Europe by a solution of the exchange question 
and an organization of distribution of raw materials, because of 
which there is a great deal of unemployment; of the insistent op- 
position on the part of the bourgeoisie to the socialization of the 
means of production. After enumerating all these accusations 
against the present order, the manifesto proposed that on May 1 
the following demands be made by labor all over the world: 

Socialization of land and the means of production. 

The putting into immediate operation of the conventions worked out by the 
Washington Congress of International Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations. 

Struggle against unemployment by regulating the system of distribution of 
raw materials. 

International action against militarism and for universal peace. 

It was because of the marked trend of the International Federa- 
tion toward radical policies of this kind that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor withdrew from the Amsterdam International. 
There were also other reasons of less importance. The relations 
that have existed since the end of 1920 between the American 
Federation and the Amsterdam International may be described 
as a series of negotiations for concessions on both sides. As far 
as the American Federation is concerned, the question of its 
affiliation with the international body has been a subject of dis- 
cussion at two of its annual conventions, but it still appears to be 
far from solution. 

Ill 

The American Federation of Labor left the Amsterdam Inter- 
national because the latter is too radical. There is another great 
national trade union centre which is not affiliated with the Am- 
sterdam body, its refusal dating back to the time of the establish- 
ment of the International. The Russian trade unions, controlled 
by the Russian Communist party, refused to take part in the 
Amsterdam Conference and denounced from the very start the 
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International created there. Their objections, however, are that 
the Amsterdam body is not radical enough. And while the 
leaders of the American trade union centre have made numerous 
efforts to compose their differences with the Amsterdam Inter- 
national, the leaders of the Russian centre have worked actively 
in opposition to it, even going to the extent of creating their own 
international trade union centre in competition with Amsterdam. 

The "Red" Trade Union International was created at a 
conference held in Moscow in July, 1920, exactly a year after the 
Amsterdam Conference. Officially known as the International 
Council of Trade and Industrial Unions in order to include 
Syndicalist as well as trade union organizations, the Moscow 
International claimed to represent at the time of its creation several 
countries and a total membership of 8,965,000 workmen. Of 
this number, however, 5,200,000 members were credited to the 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. Italy was credited 
with 2,000,000; Spain with 800,000; and the syndicalist minority 
of France with 700,000. 

The International Council has been created with the avowed 
purpose of destroying the Amsterdam Federation, against which 
the same arguments are used as those that had been formerly 
applied to the Socialist International. The general term applied 
to the Amsterdam International is "Yellow," which in the com- 
munist terminology has come to be a term of utmost abuse. As 
the Communists apply this term and its antonym, "Red," 
everything in the radical movements that accepts the Communist 
interpretation of the social revolution, recognizes the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as an immediate contingency, and is willing 
to obey unquestioningly the dictation of the Communist Inter- 
national, is "Red;" on the other hand, everything that opposes 
this or refuses to accept this is "Yellow". 

So, in stating the difference between the International Council 
and the Amsterdam Federation, the first manifesto issued by the 
Council declared that the two bodies "are on the opposite sides 
of the barricades: on one side is social revolution, on the other 
side, social reaction." The Amsterdam Federation was accused 
of being committed to a policy of "compromises with the bour- 
geoisie" and of playing the rdle of "an adjunct to the League of 
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Nations". In organizing the International Council, the Moscow 
leaders wanted to create a general staff of the international labor 
movement, which would be committed to a strictly revolutionary 
programme of an immediate social revolution in all countries. 
In their manifesto they announced that the distinguishing feature 
of their activities lies in the fact that "it is not peace, but the 
sword that the International Council brings the bourgeoisie of all 
countries ". 

There is, of course, a vital difference between the "Yellow" 
and the "Red" trade unions, and this difference is conditioned 
mainly upon their conceptions of the rdle of trade unions. The 
theory that underlies the Amsterdam Federation is that the trade 
unions are solely organizations of workmen, created to protect 
their interests and to impose their demands. Under these con- 
ditions, they should be entirely independent of any political 
parties. This applies equally to countries in which the means of 
production, such as the land, factories, etc., are in private hands 
and the employers of labor are individuals, and to countries in 
which these means of production have been nationalized, as in 
Russia, and the sole employer of labor is the State. 

The Communist theory is opposed to this. It assigns the trade 
unions a dependent and secondary r61e in a Communist State. 
According to this theory, the trade unions, while they may consist 
of workmen belonging to different political parties, should be 
controlled and directed entirely by the Communist party, which 
should also control the Soviet State and the apparatus of political 
authority. This is the status of trade unions in Russia, and it is 
on this theory that the Soviet Government prohibits and severely 
punishes all strikes and other attempts on the part of trade union 
organizations to make or enforce their demands. In the inter- 
national field, the trade union movement is similarly made 
subservient to the Communist International. A Communist 
writer, describing in the Moscow Pravda of June 1, 1921, the 
difference between the "Red" Trade Union International and the 
Communist International, states this difference as follows: 

The r61e of the latter is to guide the social revolution and later on to direct 
the establishment of socialistic forms on a world scale, while that of the former 
is to belp bring the masses of labor, organized into unions, without which the 
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success of the revolution is impossible, on to the path of a struggle for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and also to train and prepare workmen for their 
tasks in the conduct of production after the political authority shall have been 
seized. 

The principal task assigned to the International Council is to 
make every effort to break up the Amsterdam Federation by 
taking out of its hands its component trade unions. In doing this, 
the leaders of the Moscow Council have resorted to several means. 
They are working within the trade unions, trying to obtain there 
a decision against Amsterdam and for Moscow, and they seize 
every convenient occasion to attack the Amsterdam Federation 
in order to discredit it. 



IV 

Such in general outlines is the story of the two international 
organizations of trade unions. Both the Amsterdam Federation 
and the Moscow Council are continuing their work. The latter 
had its first world congress in July, 1921, at which, according to 
the claim made by its international secretary, Lozovsky, there 
were represented seventeen million workmen. But a large part 
of this number is made up of Syndicalist elements, which repre- 
sent another tendency in the labor movement, entirely different 
from and opposed to both the independent and the Communist 
trade union theory. In order to complete the picture of the 
international labor movement, we shall say a few words about 
Syndicalism. 

The theory which underlies the Amsterdam Federation con- 
ceives of trade unions as operating in conditions of politically 
organized States. They may and actually do work in cooperation 
with political parties, governments, and, internationally, with 
the League of Nations through its International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The Communist theory also conceives of trade unions as 
operating in conditions of politically organized states, though of a 
different kind and on different terms: subjection rather than 
cooperation. The Syndicalist theory, on the other hand, rejects 
entirely the idea of political organization. It wants workmen 
organized into industrial unions to control and manage not only 
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productive enterprises, but also all functions of government. The 
American Industrial Workers of the World, now affiliated with 
Moscow, are a fair illustration of the Syndicalist movement. 

Barring the Russian trade unions, most of the organizations 
represented in the "Red" Trade Union International are Syn- 
dicalist or semi-Syndicalist in character. Even the Russian 
unions themselves have a very strong Syndicalist element. And 
there is a constant struggle between the Communist and the Syn- 
dicalist elements in the ranks of the "Red" unions, both in the 
Russion national centre and in the International Council. In 
this regard, the "Yellow " unions have a distinct advantage. All 
of the unions affiliated with the Amsterdam International are 
agreed on the fundamental trade union theory, and even the 
American Federation, which differs from the International on the 
matter of tactics, is wholly in agreement with it as far as the 
basic theory is concerned. 

There is no doubt that the "Red" Trade Union International 
has far fewer elements of stability and far less chance of per- 
manence than its "Yellow" rival. Torn by internal differences 
and dissensions and directed by the same arrogant and despotic in- 
dividuals who direct the Communist International, it is undoubt- 
edly doomed to dissolution together with its sponsor, the Rus- 
sian Communist regime. The Amsterdam Federation, on the 
other hand, has every chance of permanency. And much in the 
history of the world, particularly of Europe, will depend on 
whether or not the Federation will continue its present rapid trend 
towards political radicalism. If it succeeds in solidifying the 
national trade union centres and in building up an effective 
international machine, the Amsterdam Federation will have in its 
hands a greater power for international action than any other 
organization in the world. To what purposes will it use that 
power? 

Leo Pasvolskt. 



